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What Women Can Do. 


We give below portions of the report of Caroline 
Earle White, President of the Women’s Branch of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals :— 


In submitting to you my first report as president, 
let me begin by congratulating you on the advance 

public opinion, which has allowed and encouraged 
the formation of an association having for its main 
object the comfort, well-being and happiness of the 
inferior orders of creation. Formerly men and 
Women in our city, of tender sensibilities and feel- 
ing hearts, suffered acutely from seeing, almost daily, 
animals subjected to cruelty and abuse, and suffered 
additionally from the knowledge that beyond a re- 
Monstrance (generally ineffectual,) or an occasional 
Complaint to one of the police force, it was out of 
their power to do anything to stay the vast amount 
of inhumanity inflicted by cruel men upon the long- 
Siffering, patient brute creation; but the dawn of 
® better day for these humble friends of ours has 
atisen. We have now the consolation of knowing 
that there is some redress for these bitter griev- 
aices; that though there has been but a beginning 
Made, yet there is now a cheering prospect of ef- 
fecting a great reform, and of having every species 
Of oppression or cruel treatment of an animal pun- 

ed as a crime by the legal tribunals of our State. 

We, my friends, will but work faithfully and ener- 
Retically with our whole strength, and will and 
Might, sided by the benevolent members of the 


Gentiemen’s Society, we shall, with the grace of 
God, accomplish this desirable end. The field of la- 
bor before us is truly great; but we are told that by 
fiith we can remove mountains; and if we have 
faith joined with works, what shail we not ulti- 
mately be able to effect? At the time of our or- 
ganization last spring, we felt that the first neces- 
sary step was to obtain the services of an agent 
who would make it his business to go through the 
city and suburbs investigating the condition of 
horses, and wherever he found them treated with 
unjustifiable severity, or suffering from the cruelty 
of unfeeling drivers or owners, make an arrest of 
the offenders, and have them punished according to 
the provisions of the new law passed by our Legis- 
lature at its last session. We were so fortunate as 
to secure an honorable, upright and kind-hearted 
man, Barzillia S. Brown, and although he has been 
in our employ but a few months, he has succeeded 
in making quite an improvement in the condition of 
horses, particularly in the lower part of the city. 
At the time he began his labors, the animals em- 
ployed to draw slop-carts, and also those used by the 
venders of vegetables, were sometimes in such a 
horrible state, that Iam loath to inflict upon you 
the pain you would suffer in hearing a description 
of it. By his prompt treatment (in some cases 
taking the horse immediately out of the harness 
and leading it down to a lot of ground we had hired 
temporarily as a hospital.) he soon put a stop to 
this worst aspect of affairs, and he is now doing an 
excellent work in not only checking any beating or 
kicking of horses which he may witness, but in ex- 
amining into the condition of those which are lame 
or galled, or in any manner so affected as to cause 
them to suffer while at work. * * * We find, 
however, that one agent is very far from being suf- 
ficient for our purpose. You can easily imagine 
that in a city the size of ours, not to mention the 
great suburbs of Germantown, Frankford, Brides- 
burg, and Manayunk, one man cannot see a twen- 
tieth of the cases of cruelty which require atten- 
tion; and this is not all; the greatest disadvantage, 
perhaps, is, that he is not able to make arrests, in 
many instances where it is desirable that he should 
do so; and even when he succeeds in securing the 
offender and bringing him before an alderman, the 
ease is often lost on account of the want of wit- 
nesses. * * * 

These evils, however, would be mostly remedied, 
and an almost inestimable amount of good attained, 
if we were able to employ some additional agents 
who could work in concert with each other, and in 
important cases could act as witnesses. But I must 
not omit adverting to some other principal features 
of our labor. Being convinced that it is better and 
far more practicable to implant sentiments of kind- 


ness and tenderness in the human breast by begin- 
ning with children than by waiting for them to be- 
come adults, we feel that one of the chief portions 
of our work is to turn our attention to the rising 
generation, and for this purpose it was proposed, at 
our organization, to elect twenty-four managers, 
who should be divided into committees, to visit the 
different daily, as well as Sunday and mission 
schools, and by distributing the various publications 
of our society; as well as by addressing the children 
when opportunity offers, endeavor to interest them 
in the subject, and awaken in their hearts feelings 
of compassion for the animal creation. The list of 
managers is not yet complete, but we trust that it 
soon will be, and that they will enter upon their 
duties with energy and activity. Desirous of hav- 
ing our work embrace the whole State, as this is in 
fact a State society, we have thought it advisable to 
elect one or more vice presidents in every county, 
who shall give their attention to the portion of 
country which they represent, and shall, where it is 
practicable, form branch societies auxiliary to ours. 
We have already several of these vice presidents 
who have consented to serve, and we have had a 
printed circular of directions prepared for their 
benefit, to instruct them how to proceed in the 
matter of forming branch societies. It will be 
a work of time, however, to find a_ sufficient 
number of those who are willing and able to take 
this labor upon themselves in all counties of our 
widely extended State. * * * A subject which 
aroused our interest and compassion, at the begin- 
ning of the summer, was the treatment of the dogs 
running at large, which were taken up and put to 
death, according to the city ordinance. Under- 
standing that they were killed in each other’s sight, 
thereby causing great fright and distress to those 
that were witnesses of the death of their compan- 
ions, a committee was appointed to see the Mayor 
upon the subject, and ascertain if an alteration 
could be made in this respect. We found the Mayor 
very polite and kindly disposed towards our society, 
and he at once promised that a separate building 
should be erected at the expense of the city, in 
which the dogs should be killed, so that a sight of 
their death struggles might not be inflicted upon 
those that were still living. This promise was 
faithfully kept, and the building soon ready; but we 
had scarcely time to congratulate ourselves upon 
our success before we were again greatly distressed 
by hearing of the cruelties which were practised 
upon the unoffending dogs, both at the time of their 
capture and their death. The manner of killing 
them, also, we were told, was a brutal and very ob- 
jectionable one, viz., knocking them on the head 
with clubs. 

The committee obtained the promise of the 
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authorities that a more humane method of killing 
should be adopted, but the promise was not kept, 
and the circumlocution and red tape of the whole 
affair were entirely too much for our straight-for- 
ward committee. But we shall not idly repine at 
our failure; we shall, on the contrary, concentrate 
all our energies for another attempt next year, when 
we shall be, I trust, more successful. In some other 
matters, however, perhaps of less importance, our 
efforts have been attended with a more desirable 
remit; * 


The report then states the financial condition of 
the society, and says :— 


It was decided at one of the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, soon after our organization, to 
set apart all donations over five dollars as a perma- 
nent fund, for if we are to be a permanent society 
we need such a fund, to be invested in some safe 
manner for the benefit of the society, the interest 
to be used towards defraying our current expenses, 
with the proviso that we could borrow from this 
fund. All subscriptions also go for the same pur- 
pose, and all fines that we may receive. As I before 
said, it is most desirable that we should be able to 
employ more agents. Our Committee on Publica- 
tions ought now to begin their work, for we need 
books, tracts and picture cards of various kinds for 
distribution among children, among men having 
animals under their charge, and among the com- 
munity generally, for there are few whom a con- 
sideration of this subject might not benefit; and all 
this requires money. We can do in fact almost 
nothing without it. Let me beg of you then, to use 
your utmost endeavors to collect funds for us. 
There are few who are not able to give five dollars 
a year to so laudable an object, and scarcely one 
who cannot contribute the dollar, which is all that 
is required to constitute membership. * * * 
There are some who tell me that they do not like to 
ask for even the trifling fee of membership; but to 
such I would say, “ Why hesitate? You are not 
asking for yourselves, but for the poor animals that, 
it is true, cannot thank you, but at the judgment 
seat of God there will be, I doubt not, witnesses to 
proclaim with eloquent tongues your efforts in their 
behalf.” Is there one of you who will not sleep 
more peacefully at night for the consciousness that 
the horses throughout this great city are better fed 
and lodged than before we began our work; that 
brutal men, a disgrace to humanity, can no longer 
kick, beat, and torture them with impunity? Is 
there one of you who will not be happier for know- 
ing that innocent calves can no longer be tied with 
cruel, cutting bonds, so that they cannot move their 
position, then thrown into wagons with their heads 
often hanging over the foot-boards, so that every 
jolt of the vehicle causes intense pain to their ten- 
der necks? Is there one who will not be rejoiced 
that cattle and sheep can no longer, when being 
brought to market, be kept for days without water, 
and crowded into closely-packed cars, so that to the 
torture of thirst is added that of suffocation? If, 
then, you feel the blessing of this change, labor for 
our society by every means in your power, believ- 
ing, as I do most firmly, that in working for the 
creatures which God has made, you are working for 
— ¢ 


Dr. Abercrombie’s Charge. 

It is a proof of a cowardly and ignoble disposition, 
when, from a sense of superiority, we tyrannize over 
inferior animals; more particularly when we exer- 
cise cruelty towards them by inflicting pain. True 
magnanimity and greatness of mind are shown in 
protecting and cherishing those who are subject to 
our control. 

He who is possessed of sensibility of heart, without 
which no character can be truly amiable, will always 
consider that— 

“The poor insect which we tread upon, 


In corp’ral suff’rance feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies.” 


+o 


The best revenge is love :—disarm 

Anger with smiles, heal wounds with balm. 
The sandal-tree as if to prove 

How sweet to conquer hate by love, 
Perfumes the axe which lays it*low. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


LOW-FLYING. 
Low flies the summer swallow—scenting rain, 
And low my heart from prescience of pain; 
When the clouds scatter, both will mount again. 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies; 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometimes gray. 


For though this world is dull without the sun, 
More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


Therefore, to-day, I would not, if I could, 

Forego my grief, and be of merry mood; 

As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


{for Our Dumb Animals } 
THE HUMANE MERCHANT SAVED HIS 
CARGO. 

Mr. Epiror:— Many years ago, before there 
were any societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in the United States, there lived in the city 
of a large manufacturer, of undoubted credit and 
doing a large business. There was also an importing 
merchant in the same city, who had transactions with 
the said manufacturer and between whom good feel- 
ing had always existed 

The merchant having occasion to call upon the 
manufacturer at his place of business, found him in 
the yard superintending the operation of putting a 
chain around the neck of a horse attached toa heavi- 
ly loaded dray, which he either could not, or would 
not draw. This chain was fastened to the tail of an 
empty dray some twenty feet in advance. The horse 
in the empty dray was now whipped up, and in this 
way dragged the loaded dray by the chain around 
the horse’s neck out of the yard. The poor horse fell 
on his knees, and struggled and writhed with pain, 
but his neck was not broken. 

Remonstrance at this unparalleled cruelty seemed 
to have no effect on the owner of the horse; he only 
replied that the horse belonged to him; that he could 
and should pull. The merchant left the premises in 
disgust and never re-entered them. 

Sometime after this the merchant received a valu- 
able cargo of such goods as were used by the manu- 
facturer in question, and as is customary, placed the 
cargo under limits in the hands of his broker for sale. 
The next day the following conversation occured in 
the merchant’s counting room. 

Broker. Well Mr. I have sold the cargo at 
your limits on an average credit of six months for A 
No. 1 paper. 

Merchant. I am glad to hear it. Whois the buyer ? 

Broker. Mr. 

Merchant. He can’t have that cargo! 

Broker. Why not ? 

The merchant then described the occurrence that 
he witnessed, and said that “any one who would 
treat a poor animal as he did was unworthy of credit.” 

The broker urged the folly of allowing so trifling 
an occurrence to stand in the way of a good sale, but 
all to no purpose ; the merchant was firm as a rock, 
and the cargo was sold to another party at a price a 
little below the first sale. : 

Moral. In less than sixty days thereafter the manu- 
facturer broke all to pieces. P. C. A. 

Oct. 1869. 


“Untit we begin to learn that the only way to 
serve God in any real sense of the word is to serve 
our neighbor, we may have knocked at the wicket 
gate; but I doubt if we have got one foot across the 
threshold of the kingdom.” 


A Living faith is a loving faith. 
believe in the love by which it lives ? 


How can it but 


(Original.] 
The Pig that fancied Mary Ann. 

As the pages of Our Dumb Animals are open to 
the interests of all domestic animals, I ask the re- 
spectful attention of its readers to a few facts about a 
pig. The nobler animals have frequently been dis- 
cussed, and all their agreeable and intelligent traits 
eulogized and admired, while poor Piggie’s virtues are 
still unhonored and unsung.” 

To be sure he is an unclean beast; is ungainly in 
form, and utterly devoid of grace in his movements; 
there is no music in his voice, no light in his eye re- 
vealing glimpses of reason, intelligence. or affection. 
So low, indeed, is our estimate of him, that one of the 
most opprobrious epithets one man can bestow on 
another, is, to call him “ hoggish,” or “ piggish.” And 
now, the only privilege accorded him, to die that man 
might live, is about to be denied him. Medical re- 
search has discovered the elements of disease in Pig- 
gie’s flesh, and pronounced it unfit for food. 

Ilis doom, it seems then, is inevitable, his body 
must be put to uses still more ignominious, or like the 
North American Indian, he must be exterminated, or 
driven back to the wilderness. 

Now, I ask your attention, kind reader, for a few 
moments, while I speak a word in behalf of these de- 
spised and neglected animals, as I hope to prove to 
you, that they are intelligent and even affectionate. 

A few years since, I passed the summer with some 
friends in Michigan. Soon after my arrival, I noticed 
in the yard a pretty little pig. He was about as 
large as a cat, very clean and white, so that I was 
quite attracted to him, and would often stand at the 
door and watch him. 

One day as he came and laid down near me, f took 
up a stick and scratched his back, and from that mo- 
ment his attentions to me were most amusing. The 
moment I appeared in the door-way, he would run 
towards me, and beseech me by every method known 
to him, to repeat the process. This favor he never 
expected or asked, of any one else, distinguishing me 
from all the others instantly, and in any disguise of 
dress. 

He followed me about the premises like a little 
dog, and in spite of my natural antipathy to the race, 
I was compelled to accept him for a companion. 
There was one window at which I often sat with my 
sewing. DPiggie found me out there, and would always 
come around that way, lingering and grunting, and 
waiting to be recognized. When I condescended to 
look at him, he would tip his head on one side, and 
turn up his eyes at me, in a most comical, languish- 
ing and lover-like way. His extraordinary attentions 
made a great deal of fun for the family. 

Iremember one day my admirer was passing the 
front door which stood open, when he espied me in 
the back part of the dining-room. In the most eager 
and delighted manner he came racing through the 
hall, and frisked about me in a way that displayed as 
much intelligence and affection, as a dog would show. 

In the yard was a trough for the cow, and a little 
basin for Piggie. 

One day I found him on the step squealing at the 
top of his voice, and in a very excited condition. 
When he saw me, he led the way to his little basin, 
and there was the cow, stealing his dinner. Of 
course I drove her away; when he instantly sub- 
sided, and with a satisfied grunt, ate what remained 
in the basin. 

He was so well satisfied with the enclosure that con- 
stituted his home, that he never availed himself of the 
space under the gate, which was sufliciently large to 
admit of his egress, except he espied me going up 
street, when he was seen to follow. 

I shall never forget one fine Sunday morning, when, 
dressed in my best, I was walking out to church, Pig- 
gie came chasing after me, frisking about at my heels 
like a playful little dog. Fearing that he might not 
respect the sanctity of the church, and that his good- 

natured grunts might not harmonize with the choir, I 
was compelled to forego the pleasure of the service, 
and take my follower home. — Little did he care where 
I led so that he might follow. " 

These were certainly “ winning ways,” and undent- 
able evidences of intelligence and affection. 

Now I think these qualities of the pig, can be 
neither fried, salted down, or smoked. M. A, 3 
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Miss Burdett Coutts’ Leiter, 
Systematic Education for the Humane Treatment of 
Animals. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ London Times.” 


Sir:—The publication of several letters in your 
columns will, 1 hope, lead to an improvement in the 
detestable treatment of live stock, which disgraces 
all concerned in its importation. The silence of 
those engaged in the trade is too significant a fact 
to be overlooked. Mr. Foster has honorably dis- 
tinguished himself by his recent legislation respect- 
ing the transit of animals by railway, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade belongs to a society so 
widely known for Christian advocacy of the claims 
of God’s dumb creatures that he will doubtless give 
his early attention to the revolting state of a trade 
connected, I presume, with his official position in 
the Government. It is therefore to be confidently 
expected that the subject will next session engage 
the earnest attention of Parliament. 

The hideous revelations of your correspondents 
as to the extent and depth of depravity practised 
in the foreign cattle trade require something more 
than superticial remedies. I therefore feel it a duty 
to entreat public attention to a systematic training 
among all classes, both in principles of humanity 
towards animals, and in a knowledge of the proper 
treatment of creatures that we are dependent upon 
for sustenance and other comforts of life. It is but 
a short time since we were startled by the ravages 
of the cattle plague. Had it continued, the extinc- 
tion of only one of the limited ranges of our do- 
mesticated animals would have deprived us of milk, 
butter, cheese, beef and veal. Although we are now 
spared from this disease, another serious malady 
afflicts our flocks and herds—one which, during its 
continuance, renders milk unfit for consumption. 
No care or precaution prevents its attacks. Ispeak 
from experience. The most cleanly and tenderly 
cared-for homesteads are not exempt from it; and, 
as none of God’s laws, whether of justice, or mercy, 
or truth, are violated with impunity, I cannot see 
why the consequences of disease among our well- 
nurtured cattle may not spread to ourselves and 
enter our own blood—the recoil of suffering inflicted 
upon hundreds and thousands of animals that may 
be the very selected types of all that is helpless, 
feeble, and incapable of resistance even when 
goaded to desperation, but whose tainted breath 
and fevered blood carry with the tread of their 
lacerated feet and the various humors of their bodies 
the germs of retributive disease (conveyed, it has 
been suggested, by the agency of insect life,) into 
wholesome farms and pastures. 

Such considerations suggest whether a systematic 
teaching of the absolute duty of man towards the 
lower animals should not enter into the practical 
education of all classes. An American gentleman, 
Mr. Angell, who has done much in this direction in 
his own country, earnestly pressed upon me to try to 
form a society under the name of the “ Ladies’ Hu- 
mane Society,” somewhat similar to one established 
in Massachusetts. 

I promised to do all I could to promote so good 
an object through the only public channel I could 
hope to influence—that of national school education. 
But as the present exposure of a serious evil has 
arisen in your pages, I think I best redeem my pro- 
mise to Mr. Angell by suggesting through you to 
all persons engaged in teaching in whatever rank of 
life, to the President of the Committee of Council 
for Education, and to the National Society’s Board 
of Education, that some plan should be adopted for 
inculcating, in a definite manner, principles of hu- 
manity towards animals and a knowledge of their 
structure, treatment, and value to man. 

I cannot conclude this, I fear, feebly expressed 
advocacy of an important object without express- 
ing my surprise that the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals does not prosecute the of- 
fenders ou the evidence of the shocking state which 
foreign cattle present on landing. These must on 
touching our soii be under the protection of English 
law, and those whe maltreat them fully amenable to 
the penalties. Faithfully yours, 

Sept. 10. ANGELA G. BurpDETT CovutTTs. 

Can anything be sadder than the last words of a 
little boy who lately died from injuries received by 
being run over in the street: “Don’t whip me, 
father; I'll never do so again?” He was only six 
years old. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Let To-morrow Take Care of To-morrow.”’ 


[When the good ship leaves her wharf, to pursue 
her long and perilous voyage, the vigilant commander 
has looked after her hull, her spars, her rigging and 
sails, and his crew, to see that all is strong, and fitted 
to the coming work. And he sets his compass, and 
his chronometer—and he provides his charts of cur- 
rents, rocks and shoals. ‘This is the work of to-day; 
but it is a wise preparation for “to-morrow.” The 
cares of to-day are not aggravated by fanciful fears 
that the hull may prove rotten—the rigging weak— 
the crew inefficient—the compass false—the chro- 
nometer out of time—the sea beset with shoals and 
rocks not marked down in his charts. In this sense, 
he lets “ to-morrow take care of to-morrow ;” and it 
is in this sense the following admirable and instructive 
lines are to be read. ] 8. 


LET TO-MORROW TAKE CARE OF TO-MORROW. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow. 

Leave things of the future, to Fate. 

What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 

Life’s troubles come, never too late. 

If to hope overmuch, be an error; 

*Tis one that the wise have preferred— 

And how often have hearts been in terror 

Of evils, that—never occurred. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow. 
Permit not suspicion, and care, 

With invisible bonds to enchain thee— 

But bear, what God gives thee to bear. 

By His spirit supported, and gladdened, 

Be ne’er by forebodings deterred ; 

But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fears of what—never occurred. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow. 
Short, and dark, though our life may appear, 
We may make it still shorter by sorrow, 
Still darker by folly and fear. 

Half our troubles are half our invention ; 
And how often, from blessings conferred, 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils, that—never occurred. 


Takes Interest in the Critters.’’ 


Silas, and the hired man, Eph, have been inspecting 
the barn to-day, to ascertain what repairs were nec- 
essary, to make it comfortable for the cattle this 
winter. Silas was always careful of his stock, but 
more so; since he has got in the way of reading a lit- 
tle paper, called * Our Dumb Animals.” Mr. Hop- 
per, who lives in the next house above us takes it, 
and generally sends it down to us, when he has done 
with it—we send him the Ploughman, and that makes 
us square. I notice that Silas ponders and meditates. 
a good deal over this little paper, and its amazing to 
see how much more interest he takes in the “ critters,” 
as he calls them, and I really believe myself, a little 
kindness and care-taking is not lost, even upon a 
dumb beast. 

Lovina thinks it is all nonsense, this “ quiddling 
and fussing and fooling over an old cow or horse; 
all the petting in creation, won’t keep a horse from 
running away with you, if he’s got the spirit, and has 
a mind to, and ’tis just the same with the rest on’em.” 
“ Well, cousin,” says J, “ how about that cat of yours, 
that is fed on the best the house affords, and never 
knew even the smell of a rat or a mouse, and has her 
bed in the best rocking-chair every night?” But 
Lovina was gone and did not hear.—Cor. Mystic 
Press. 


From a Warden of a Penitentiary. 
Wanted! 

1. A convict from any State penitentiary in Amer- 
ica so depraved that kindness well administered will 
not make him obey all the rules and regulations that 
ought to be obeyed in any penitentiary. 

2. A pig so stubborn that patting and scratching 
will not make him obey all the directions necessary 
to govern any and all pigs. 


Congress of Nations. 

Report of Georcr T. ANGELL, President of the Massachu- 
setts Society fur the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in the 
United States of America, to the Congress at Zurich. Au- 
gust, 1869. 

Our Society was organized in March, 1868. Its 
rooms and head-quarters are at Boston, but it is in- 
corporated by the Government as a State society, 
and includes in its jurisdiction between three and 
four hundred towns and cities. Its officers and mem- 
bers include a large numbers of the most eminent 
men of the state—the governor—mayors of cities— 
senators—Roman Catholic and Protestant Bishops, 
and others of all religious and political parties. Dur- 
ing the past year its members and officers numbered 
about sixteen hundred. It has obtained the passage 
of a law, we think, in advance of anything of the 
kind in the world, and all of whose money penalties 
in cases prosecuted by the Society, are paid over to 
the Society by the government. It has appointed 


rosecuting agents in various parts of the State, and. 
as the right by law to use the government police 


and constabulary. It has prosecuted many cases 
during the past year. It has procured the purchase 
of twenty (20) drinking fountains for animals in 
Boston. It has practically stopped throughout the 
State the custom of transporting calves tied—the cus- 
tom of sending sheep to market in cold weather with- 
out their fleeces—the custom of bleeding calves be- 
fore they are slaughtered, and a considerable percent- 
age of other forms of cruelty. It has encouraged 
the introduction upon our railroads of a form of 


eattle-car, in which cattle can be carried thousands 


of miles without injury. It has aided in the formna- 
tion of four other societies. It has published, jirst, 
about 36,000 circulars—second, articles, or informa- 
tion on the subject of cruelty to animals in more than 
500,000 copies of the papers of the country, and has 
also printed between 400,000 and 500,000 copies of 
its own paper for general circulation. It sends this 
paper every month to the editors of other influential 
papers in the United States, and to our eminent 
speakers, authors, clergymen, magistrates, and others. 
It is now striving to change the whole cattle trans- 
portation of the United States, and to unite all re- 
ligious and political parties on one platform for the 
purpose of carrying a humane literature and educa- 
tion into all the schools of the country, and thus not 
only insure the protection of animals, but also the 
prevention of crime, unnecessary wars and forms of 
violence. When the leading minds of all nations 
shall act together on this question, and the nations 
shall be humanely educated, wars between nations 
will end. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


The Egbert Sinch 
is a saddle girth lately invented by Dr. A. R. Egbert 
of Philadelphia, and is thus commended by the 
“Philadelphia American.” We have never seen it: 


This saddle girth has a buckle made of malleable 
iron, and the same casting answers both ends of 
the girth, and is intended to take the place of a 
buckle and ring as now used, having retentions at 
the sides to enable broad girths to be used. This 
girth takes the place of the ordinary girth, crupper 
and breast-strap. It is broad, and does not require 
to be put in so tightly, and therefore does not cut 
into the horse or interfere with his respiration, and 
as it prevents the saddle from slipping forward, 
backward or sideways, sore backs with its use are 
almost an impossibility, thereby adding much to the 
comfort and saving of horseflesh, and thus by its 
use the animal can accomplish much more. This 
girth or sinch cannot possibly be broken by any ac- 
cident in such a way as to prevent its speedy repair- 
ing by any one under any circumstances, and, we 
may add, with this sinch the horse may be saddled 
in much less time. Having the combination of both 
buckle and ring, there is no danger of either one 
being pulled out, as in the girth now used. 

It will not slip or allow the saddle to become 
loosened, and the blanket to work from under it; 
the rider is therefore not necessitated to dismount 
and to replace them. 


“Be cheerful, and seek not the external help nor 
the tranquility which others give. A man must stand 
erect, not be kept erect by others.” 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, November 2, 1869. 


Another Shocking Case of Cruelty on the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. 


To AnimALs.—Mr. Editor :—The stock 
trains that arrived in town yesterday morning, were 
a sad sight to see. From 40 to 50 head of cattle 
were down in every conceivable condition; some 
with two or three others over and upon them, and 
they with horn or leg outside the cars. In one car, 
eight bead lay prostrate and helpless, two of them 
dead. Many cars had from four to six down, and, to 
all appearance, unable to get up. Many were cru- 
elly treated by those in charge of them. Four car- 
loads that were set off on a side track, to be for- 
warded to Providence, were left by the person in 
charge, while he went to Brighten, and were unloaded 
by the yard hands, and afterwards re-loaded; but 
three of them could not be got out of the cars in 
which they came, for this purpose, one of them being 
dead and two helpless.— Worcester Spy. 


“ Why don’t you do something about it?” is a very 
natural and a very proper inquiry that will spring to 
the lips of every one who reads the above. As we 
said in our last, we expected to announce in this 
paper what we had done upon the general subject of 
transportation of stock, for we well know we subject 
ourselves to public criticism, and the criticism of our 
friends, by our seeming inaction. 

But we are pained to be called upon to be silent. 
Not from fear of a great corporation—not from want 
of earnestness on our part, nor from want of activity 
of our special or local agents—not for want of evi- 
dence furnished. 

We wish we could say more, for never since we 
have been connected with the society, have our feel- 
ings been more tried than at this present writing. 

But we shall not be idle, and we shail not always 
be silent. 

In the mean time we shall be glad to make an ex- 
planation to any of our members. 


Cruelty in Cincinnati. 

In one of the slaughter-houses at Cincinnati live 
hogs are drawn up through a hatchway by placing a 
sharp iron hook in their mouths, and winding them 
up with a rope and windlass. Such cruelty is shock- 
ing —Herald. 

Will some of our Cincinnati friends look into this 
case and report? And let us say, why does not 
Ohio wake up, and form a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals? Has Ohio law enough for the 
purpose? If not, who will see that a suitable statute 
is enacted at the next session of the legislature ? 

Our friends of the West are constantly complaining 
of cruelty, and yet no steps are taken to check it. 
Who will set the ball in motion ? 


To Subscribers. 

When subscriptions expire we send bills enclosed 
in the paper, or otherwise. If we do not hear from 
parties we presume they do not desire the paper 
longer, and we discontinue it. 

We are anxious for a large and an increasing sub- 
scription list, because it keeps the subject before the 
people, and we believe does a good missionary work. 
At the same time our friends ought to know that it is 
not a money-making enterprise. An hour spent in 
canvassing for the paper by each friend of it, would 
double our subscription list, and make the paper self- 
supporting. Is it too much to ask them to do it ? 


Woman’s Work. 

We publish this month the admirable letter of Miss 
Burdett Coutts of London, which has awakened the 
English public, and which we trust will tend to check 
the cruelties there practised. Her suggestions apply 
to this country as well, and we hope our people will 
profit by them. 

We also publish a part of the report of the Women’s 
Society of Philadelphia, and hope its length will not 
prevent our friends from reading it. It shows what 
women have done, and what women may do in other 
communities. 

There can be no doubt of woman’s right to do hu- 
mane work, nor of her fitness for it, and all will agree 
that the more she does, the better fitted she will be 
for other duties, if she is called to perform them. 

Some of the best workers in our cause are women, 
and we daily have cause to be grateful to them for 
their interest and their positive labor, and regard for 
their feelings only prevents us from making their 
names public. 


Cambridge and Lexington, 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

T have seen things lately which led me to ask, are 
the Humane Society doing any good? If members 
of this society should travel into the country, they 
would see acts of cruelty which would make their 
blood run cold. 

I have seen within a week a three horse team 
drawing over four tons, the leal horse of which had 
a hole fairly rotted into his shoulder, the result of 
bad collars and steady work. ‘The next horse of the 
same team had a spot under the collar as large as a 
man’s hand, perfectly destitute of skin and chafed as 
red as blood. Was that a proper load for such a 
team? I have seen teams between Cambridge and 
Lexington loaded nearly five tons to three horses, 
whipped and abused because they could not draw the 
loads up the hills. 

Why could not the society send detectives secretly 
to visit the different job teamsters and other stables 
in Cambridge and vicinity, and see if horses daily 
used are in every case fit for service. Let him follow 
the road for a week, and peep under the collars of 
teams which he comes in contact with, and he will 
see sights which will make his blood rise with right- 
eous indignation. What think you, Mr. Editor? 

Yours in friendship, 
An OLp SussciBer. 
East LExInGTon, Oct. 4, 1869. 


If “ An Old Subscriber” had written us a note with 
the name of the owners of the teams alluded to, our 
agent would have stopped the abuse at once. He 
cannot be omnipresent. He is not idle, he does 
“ peep under collars,” and causes many galled horses 
to be stabled, and prosecutes many cases of cruelty, 
He would do still more if witnesses would inform us 
instead of asking anonymously, if “our society is do- 
ing any good.” 


Books and Magazines for Children. 

We are much gratified to notice the increase of 
articles in papers and magazines for children, teach- 
ing kindness to animals, and showing their attractive 
qualities. Writers of children’s books, too, are 
thoughtful on the subject. The cuts in our last and 
present number are from English books, a series of 
which are advertised in our columns. 


Clipping again, 

We publish in other columns two articles from vet- 
erinary surgeons upon this subject, taking oppssite 
sides, and shall hope vo hear more of it from others 
hereafter. 


(For Our Dumb Animals } 
Clipping and Singeing Horses, 

The wise provisions of nature are truly wonderful, 
and well calculated to inspire us with awe and 
admiration ! 

It is now about thirty years since the sagacity of 
man first devised the practice of denuding a horse of 
his natural coat, in order that he might the better 
perform his work, and the plan adopted was to shave 
him all over. This was less objectionable when done 
early in the season before the second coat had ceased 
to grow ; but when it was done late in the winter, the 
animal remained the rest of the season quite bare of 
hair, with the exception of a few cat-hairs, which 
horsemen will understand. After a few years this 
practice was abandoned, and singeing and afterwards 
clipping introduced. 

In a state of nature horses would not require shoe- 
ing nor clipping, but we have altered their nature 
to a great extent. They are early sought after, early 
domesticated, and become the willing servants of 
man. As they have not voluntary power of putting 
on or off their coat according to circumstances, 
nature has arranged that the coat shall be devel- 
oped according to the temperature of the atmos- 
phere that surrounds the animal. Keep the horse in 
a warm, well-ventilated stable, comfortably clothed, 
regularly fed and worked, with good grooming, and 
he will continue, with few exceptions, to have a good 
coat all the year. Much depends on breeding and 
the season of his birth. Some horses’ coats will grow 
long in spite of every effort to prevent it. A horse 
with a long coat of hair might as well be expected to 
go a long distance at a fast pace, as you would ex- 
pect a man to run or to perform great physical exer- 
tion Wearing a great coat. Having altered the nature 
of the horse to a great extent, we must do the best 
we can to adapt him to his domestic life and work. 
It would be highly improper to clip a cart horse, that 
had only slow work, and was much exposed to the 
weather. But drive a fast horse, with a long, heavy 
coat, for ten miles, he comes home all perspiration, 
and I defy any groom to dry him in four hours. 
should also remark that the horse will seldom feed, so 
that the want of nourishment and loss by the per- 
spiration is well calculated to incapacitate him from 
performing the duties for which he is intended. 

Take that same horse and clip him, and the day 
after he will perform the same distance in much less 
time, feel eager to go, and when he returns is ready 
to eat his allowance. But do not let a clipped horse 
stand out of doors for any length of time without 
being well covered. Some horses ought to be clipped 
earlier than others, for reasons already adduced—in 
fact, they ought to be clipped when their coat is 
rough. ‘Those clipped early generally have a coat 
long enough for horses used in light harness. A 
clipped horse will get his new coat in the spring with 
less effort or derangement to his system, and be less 
liable to colds. Horses in bad health will sometimes 
not throw off their winter coat. Barnum’s “ woolly 
horse ” was one that had been turned out during the 
winter in a cold situation. His coat grew very long 
—an effort of nature to protect him. 

A word as to singeing. A hair is a tube through 
which a secretion is continually passing, which is 
increased or diminished according to the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. If this secretion is 
stopped, it must affect the health of the animal. 
When you singe the hair, its orifice is hermetically 
sealed, and no washing or scraping will open the 
tube. On this ground I am opposed to singeing. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that in clipping I would 
omit that part of the leg under the knee or hock, 
although I know it will not look quite as well. 

Nimnop. 


The Other Side of Rev. Mr. Murray. 

We are glad to quote the following from a report 
of a speech by Mr. Murray at an agricultural show at 
Barre. “Mr. Murray alluded to the importance of 
treating horses with kindness, and said he was glad 
that the days of “breaking ’ colts were over.” 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
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Hr. Angell’s Petters. 


[No. 10.] 
CoLoene, Sept. 16th, 1869. 
After two months in Alpine, and trans-Alpine 
Switzerland, I started on the first of September 
down the Rhine, and have since been stopping 
in the German cities and towns of Strasbourg, 
Baden Baden, Heidelberg, Frankfort on the Main, 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, Mayence, Coblentz, Ems, 


Bonn and Cologne. Before leaving Lucerne, how- 
ever, I ascended the Rigi to take a last view of 
the Alps, and passing the night there saw sunset and 
moonrise, and moonset and sunrise. This mountain 
is not so remarkable for its height, which is something 
less than Mount Washington, as for the panorama it 
gives, embracing a circumference of about three hun- 
dred miles, nine of the finest lakes, and about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles of snow peaks. Adding to 
the interest of the view was the assemblage of the 
people of so many nations, stopping at the hotels on 
and near the summit. 


THE RHINE. 


Ihave heard many opinions of the scenery of the 
Rhine, and am inclined to believe that it depends 
very much upon the kind of spectacles one looks 
through in seeing it: whether through the golden 
spectacles of historical and romantic association, or 
the green spectacles of youth and inexperience in 
travel, or the blue spectacles of indigestion, or home- 
sickness. Much also depends on the season of the 
year, and the weather, and the day, whether cloudy, 
or bright, and the time of the day, whether morning, 
evening, or mid-day. I believe the only part of the 
navigable Rhine which claims particular beauty is a 
hundred miles or so, lying erin Bingen and 
Cologne, and between those points I should say it is 
ariver averaging from three to twelve hundred feet 
in breadth, of a gray clayish color, and with a rapid 
current. Its banks varying from nothing to several 
hundred feet in height, are sometimes rocky, mostly 
bare of grass and trees of any considerable size, and 
at this season very much covered with grape-vines, 
growing on little sticks set in the ground which do 
not, however, entirely hide the color of the earth. 
Some strong fortifications, some old castle ruins of 
respectable size, though mostly diminutive, many good 
steamers, some large rafts, and a considerable num- 
ber and variety of bridges, and then you are fre- 
quently roy interesting cities and towns. I do 
not think the Rhine can compare in natural beauty 
with the Upper Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the 
Hudson, and many other rivers I have seen in various 
parts of the United States. I should say there is no 
part of it so beautiful as the river Lee between 
Queenstown and Cork, or the Clyde between the sea 
and Glasgow, nor anything on it equal to Dumbarton 
rock and castle, on the Clyde. And then as to the 
towns and cities, I think they have no remarkable 
scenery. Heidelberg, with a population of about 
16,000, lies at the foot of the north side of a steep 
hill, on the bank of a small stream, is open to the 
north winds of winter, shut out from the south winds 
of summer, and when I was there was very hot and 
dusty ; Strasburg, with a population of about 80,000; 
Frankfort about 82,000; rise about 42,000; 
Coblentz about 27,000; and Cologne about 120,000, 
are very much alike, built on level, or nearly level 

nd, on or near the Rhine, with strong fortifica- 
tions, narrow streets, stone pavements, old buildings, 
churches and cathedrals (that of Cologne being the 
largest,) public gardens and grounds, and more or less 
paintings, monuments, and other objects of interest,— 
afew very good paintings in the gallery at Frankfort, 
and more at Cologne, a fine bridge at Cologne, with 
an excellent piece of equestrian bronze statuary at 
either end. And then as to the fashionable watering 
and gambling places of Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden 
and Ems, they are pleasant enough places, and much 
like such places in the United States, as to walks, 
gardens, music, &c., with the undesirable addition of 
costly public gambling houses, around the tables of 


which I saw many faces, of men and women, young 
and old, suitable to illustrate Dante’s Inferno. 1 
think the prettiest town I have seen on the Rhine is 


Bonn, with a population of some 20,000, built on a | 


plain a little higher than the river, commanding ex- 
tensive views, open to the air, having good schools, 
hotels, streets and public. grounds, and the University 
buildings much better than at Heidelberg. I suppose 
I might write a small volume on the Rhine and its 
towns, if you had space to publish, and others time 
to read, but the upshot of the whole would be, that 
to one who has thoroughly seen London, Paris and 
Edinburgh, with their surroundings—Switzerland, 
and the English, Irish, Scotch and Italian lakes, the 
Rhine and its towns would have little to add, either 
of scenery or art. 


EVENTS—CHARACTER. 


But sit down and study the events connected with 
these places. ‘Take for instance the old cathedral in 
Frankfort, where so many German emperors have 
been crowned—the great audience chamber from 
which they showed themselves to the people—the 
fountain which ran red and white wine—the house in 
which Goethe was born—and the other from which 
Luther preached—that narrow street of gabled 
houses, the old Jewish quarter, closed at either end 
with gates, out of which no Jew could pass after sun- 
set, or on Sundays or holidays—and the dingy house 
in that street where the Rothschilds were born and 
laid the foundations of their fortunes. Or go to Cob- 
Jentz and see that monument erected by the French 
commander on his way to Russia, with its sarcastic 
inscription added by the Russian two years afterwards, 
“ Approved by the Russian Commandant of the city 
of Coblentz.” You have only to open the pages of 
history, and a golden light illuminates these streets 
and alleys. Or you may look into these great schools 
and universaties (perhaps no better in the world)— 
or you may study the religious character of the people, 
part Catholic, part Protestant, and too large a part, 
it is to be feared, neither—or you may go into the 
gardens and pleasure grounds of all these towns, 
where all classes meet on afternoons and evenings, 
to hear fine music, and sew, and knit, and read, and it 
must be added, to smoke and drink beer—or you may 
examine these vast fortifications, which have changed 
hands so often, and which by the progress of science 
have become only of secondary importance—or yon 
may see in the intelligent faces of the thinking bay- 
onets about you something stronger than fortifications, 
the results of the Prussian military system. 


ARMY SERVICE. 


Under this system, which prevails throughout North 
Germany, every young man about the time of his 
coming of age, of sound health, and not the only son of 
a widow, &e., whether he be prince or peasant, must 
serve in the army. If he can pass a high literary 
examination, and volunteers to pay all his own ex- 
penses, uniform, and everything, then one year’s ac- 
tual service answers the law, if not, he must serve 
three. His pay during the three years is less than 
six cents a day. His rations consist principally of 
bread and soup, and the whole cost to the Govern- 
ment of each soldier during service, is probably not 
more than one-quarter the cost in the United States. 
The officers are men who have obtained promotion 
by merit, and under strict military discipline the 
young man lives from one to three years, promptly 
obeying every order, and performing every task as- 
signed him. At the end of that time, a thoroughly 
disciplined soldier, he leaves the army to engage in 
the avocations of civil life, liable to a few weeks’ ser- 
vice yearly during several years thereafter, and al- 
ways liable to be called upon in his country’s need. 
The army is divided into, 1st, those serving the first 
three years or one year, as the case may be; 2d, the 
reserve for four years thereafter ; 3d the Landwehr, 
five years more ; 4th, the Landsturm, up to the age of 
42. These are liable to be called upon in their order 
according to the necessity of the government. Under 
this system the government has a perpetual army, 
almost self-sustaining, and whose number may be 
limited only by the whole able-bodied male popula- 
tion, for it must be remembered that millions of the 


women of Germany work in the fields, and in case 
of extreme need, could raise the crops to support the 
armies. 

ANIMALS CARED FOR. 


I am sorry to say that I have noticed in my recent 
travels more cruelty to animals than before. But on 
the other hand I have seen frequent evidences of 
kindness. Brakes on almost all carriages, even on 
the cheapest farm wagons—broad nose buckets for 
feeding horses, instead of our tight-fitting bags and 
baskets, which almost smother them—dog muzzles of 
wire, which admit of the mouth being kept open— 
poultry carried in broad, deep baskets, with a coarse 
network over, through which they can put their 
heads—cars loaded with cattle and sheep attached to 
passenger trains, the sheep not crowded, the cattle 
tied to the open lattice-work of one side of the car, 
all facing the same way, and with as much room as 
they usually have in a stable (and none of that jerk- 
ing, cither in starting or stopping the trains, as com- 
mon with us, and as every engineer knows, so un- 
necessary, and injurious to both cars and engine) — 
at the public gardens in Heidelberg, doves walking 
almost under the feet of the people, eating the crumbs 
that fell from the tables—on the Rigi a large flock of 
sheep mingling with the humans, poking their noses 
into the pockets of gentlemen’s coats and ladies’ 
shawls, as though sheep, like men, were born free and 
equal. And the horses on the Rigi—no skeletons 
there—of all I examined going up, descending, and 
on the top—at one time thirty-six just arrived, I did 
not find one in bad condition, or that seemed 
worried by the climb. Nor shall I ever forget how 
kindly my guide treated the horse I rode, halting 
him often in shady places, watering him and wash- 
ing his nose and head at every trough, and half way 
up, dividing the luncheon with him. I coukl not 
speak his language, I did not know his name, whether 
Protestant or Catholic I cannot say. But such 
acts of kindness to the lower intelligences seem to me 
signs of promise, links of the chain that binds earth 
to heaven. 


SLAUGHTER HOUSES. 


Thave not written you much about slaughter houses. 
I do not like to think of them. But some time since 


I went to one. They were killing calves. Several 
were lying there dead and bleeding. I saw two 


dragged in, struggling, slipping on the bloody floor, 
thrown upon and bound to trestles, and their throats 
eut. For five minutes I stood, watch in hand, wit- 
nessing their struggles, the writhing and knitting of 
their flesh in agony, and I was faint, and staggered 
out of the building. But I can say they had not been 
bled almost to death days before, as they were in 
Massachusetts before our Society. Thank God for 
that! Another day I tried again. They were kill- 
ing cattle. Several were lying dead, in process of 
dressing, and the room filled with signs of butchery. 
1 saw a poor animal dragged in, struggling, as con- 
scious of her fate, I believe, as a human being. I felt 
sick, and left. Talking the other day with a man 
who has been largely engaged in slaughtering, he told 
me that cattle will smell a slaughter house, often 
struggling violently to get away from it, and when 
driven into its yard often commence a low moaning. 
I am not a vegetarian. I believe that cattle are de- 
signed to be food for man. But for Heaven’s sake, 
when it is practicable, let them be killed without 
foreknowledge, and without pain. 


GLORIOUS NEWS. 

My attention has just been called to the earnest, 
eloquent letter of Miss Burdett Coutts, in the Lon- 
don Times of day before yesterday, and to the leader 
in the Times of yesterday, in regard to it. No 
woman in Great Britain is more respected, and she is 
ape known on the Continent. Her letter will 

e read by the influential men and women of her 
own country, and by thousands elsewhere. Let us 
hope that it may wake up the writers of England— 
spread before the people the horrors of the slaughter 
houses and cattle pens, lead to a humane system of 
tranportation and killing, and save uncounted mil- 
lions of these dumb creatures from unnecessary tor- 
ture. GT. A. 
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HAPPY FAMILY, 


Peter felt that it was wron 


Children’s Department. 


Happy Family at Old Lodge. | 
Whisk is a very demure crea- | 
ture, of a grey color, which has | 
so much white in it that he looks | 
as if he had been dusted all over | 
with flour. He lives almost en-| 
tirely in the harness-room, and 
is really the property of a mid- 
dle-aged groom, whose name is | 
George, and who came here from | 
the Durham estate with Mr. 
Lewisham. George rescued this 


cat, a few weeks after he came, 


from one of the Dunwood keep- | 

ers, who had caught him in a) 
trap, and was just about to hang | 
him on a gallows-like erection in 
the wood, on which he displayed 
what he called vermin. Poor, 
Whisk, who had a broken leg, | 
and was mewing dreadfully, was 
then hardly out of his kitten-| 
hood; but being a fine-grown 
creature, George, who had rath- 
er a turn for animal surgery, and 
whose room above the stable was! 
overrun with mice, brought him 
home with him, splintered his 
broken leg, and before long had 
the satisfaction of seeing him in 
a fair way to perfect recovery 
George, however, did not live 
alone in his room over the stable. | 
He was very fond of pets, and |. 
had a lark and a dove which|! 
lived together in a large wicker 
cage, the door of which being: 
generally open, the birds were 
in the habit of going in and out 
at their will, and always taking) 
part with him at his meals. How- || 
ever, when the cat came, more | 
was required; the || 
irds, indeed, knowing their nat- | 
ural enemy, never ventured out | 
for a considerable time. At 
length Whisk was taken down |, 
into the harness-room, where, if 
he could not at present be an| 
active hunter of mice, he might | — 


to do this, but he did not like to 
say no to Paul. 

Peter and Paul each took y 
a stone, and stood to see which 
could first hit the toad. 

Before they could throw a 
stone, a donkey came along, 
‘|dragging a heavy cart-load ot 
\|things for market. Just as he 
was going to set down one of his 
fore-feet, he saw he should crush 
the toad. He stopped short, and 
did not put down his foot till the 
|toad had hopped safely out of his 
way. Then the donkey moved 
on with his load. 

The donkey had taught them 
a lesson in mercy which they 
would not soon forget—The 
Nursery. 


** Boys, do you Hear That?” 
Charles X. of France, when 
|a child, was one day playing in 
| an apartment of the palace while 
a peasant from Auvergne was 
| busily employed in serubbing the 
|floor. The latter, encouraged 
iby the gaiety and playfulness of 
‘the young count, entered famil- 
||iarly into conversation with him, 
jand, to amuse him, told him a 
‘|number of diverting stories and 
anecdotes of his province. The 
prince, with all the ingenuous- 
ness of childhood, expressed his 
|, commiseration for the narrator's 
evident poverty, and for the 
labor which he was obliged to 
undergo in order to obtain a 
|| scanty livelihood. “ Ah!” said 
the poor man, “my poor wife 
and five children often go sup- 
perless to bed.” “ Well, then,” 
replied the prince, with tears in 
his eyes, “ you must let me man- 
age for you. My governor, every 
month, gives me some pocket 
money, for which, after all, I 
have no occasion, since I want 
for nothing. You shall take this 


| 
| 


exercise the terror of his presence upon them instead 
of birds. 

After a few weeks came winter—a very severe 
winter—and birds came to solicit crumbs from the 
window-sill of George’s room. Of course he fed 
them, and Whisk at this time being convalescent 
came limping daily up stairs for the sake of the fire- 
side and company, of which all cats, and Whisk 
especially, was fond. It was no use for George to 
drive him down stairs, he was sure to be up again 
before many minutes were over, and for his lame- 
ness’ sake he was allowed to stay, but still the birds 
would not trust him. At length, however, one of the 
robins outside took it into its little head to come in as 
Whisk at on George’s knee at breakfast. In it 
hopped sthrough the casement, which happened to be 
open, |, oked about for crumbs, and finding none on 
the ouoside ledge, hopped on the table, and began to 
pick etven at the bread on George’s plate. In the 
meantime he did not stir, but held his hand quietly 
on the cat. All went on well, and Whisk, feeling 
the hand it loved on its head, began to purr. The 
robin hopped here and there, looked round with its 
intelligent, bright eyes, satisfied its hunger, and 
hopped away again. That was the beginning of 
what George called his happy family. The robin 
came daily, and finally took up its quarters with him 
—not living in the same cage with the dove and the 
Jark, but having a little cage, the door of which 
always stood open, hanging in the window by itself. 

How he managed it, I cannot tell you; but 
before spring came, his three birds and Whisk were 
on the most friendly terms, and might be seen any 


day, as in the picture before you, living and feeding 
together. 

[ must now say a word about the origin of “ The 
Happy Family,” which used to be exhibited in a 
large cage, to the admiration of all children, near 
the National Gallery, in London. 

It appears that some years ago a poor laboring 
man of Lambeth, named Charles Garbett, found, on 
one occasion, that his cat, being deprived of her kit- 
tens, supplied their place with some young rats, which 
she suckled and reared with motherly affection and 
care till they were old enough to look after them- 
selves. This suggested to him the idea of trying how 
far natural enmity in animals might be overcome by 
training and kindness. The experiment was success- 
ful. He, and his son after him, exhibited “ The 
Happy Family,” in which might be seen cats and rats 
and mice, pigeons and hawks, ducks and badgers, 
and dogs and rabbits, and hares and ferrets, and I 
know not what else besides, all living together in a 
state of amiable forbearance and love.—From Our 
Four-Footed Friends. 


The Boys Rebuked by a Donkey. 

A poor little toad was one day hopping across the 
dusty road, when a boy, whose name was Paul, saw 
it, and cried out to his friend Peter, “ Look here, 
Peter; come and help me stone this toad.” 

“ He does no harm, does he?” asked Peter. 

“I suppose not,” said Paul. “Folks say that he 
does good, eating the small grubs that hurt the vines. 
But it will be fun to stand here and see which of us 
can hit him with a stone.” 


‘money and give it to your wife 
and children; but be sure not to mention a word of 
the matter to any living soul, or you will be finely 
scolded.” On leaving the apartment, the honest 
dependant acquainted the governor of the young 
prince with the conversation that had taken place. 
The latter, after praising the servant highly for his 
scrupulous integrity, desired him to accept the money, 
and to keep the affair a profound secret ; adding that 
he should have no cause to repent of his discretion. 
At the end of the month, the young Count d’Artois 
received his allowance as usual, and, watching the 
moment when he was unobserved, hastily slipped the 
whole sum into the hands of his protege. During 
the month the Count kept aloof from his favorite 
amusements. The Governor, feigning astonishment, 
at last demanded the reason of his unusual prudence 
in the expenditure of his money. Still no answer 
from the Count. One of the princes, his brother, 
next testified his surprise, and at length pressed the 
young Count so hard that in a moment of childish 
impatience he exelaimed, “This may do very well 
for you; but what would you do if, like me, you had 
a wife and five children to support ?” 


But would you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curvetting in his course? 
Or if, when ridden with a careless rein, 
He break away, and seeks the distant plain? 
No. His high mettle, under good control, 
Gives him Olympic speed, and shoots him to his 
goal, 
Cowrer. 
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Another Opinion on Clipping. 
Hitor of Our Dumb Animals” : 

In your your issue for October, you request an 
opinion in regard to clipping horses. I notice the 
array of professional dignity attached to the certifi- 
cate you publish. Humble in the profession of 
yeterinary science as I am, I have only to say that 
I am entirely opposed to the practice of clipping, 
and sincerely hope that no amount of professional 
opinion will influence the officers of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals when that 
opinion is opposed to the teachings of nature. Na- 
ture furnishes the horse with a long coat of hair to 
keep him warm in winter and clips him in the spring 
to keep him cool in summer. She knows what is for 
the best good of her children; who shall dispute her 
wisdom? Let honest men heed her teachings, though 
cunning ones conspire against them. 

Your advisers in the certificate referred to speak 
of hunters. I am of the opinion that, in the excite- 
ment of the chase, horses are often abused by being 
ridden beyond their strength. I see no reason, 
under ordinary circumstances, why a humane man 
should sweat his horse badly in winter. The ques- 
tion you ask is, how the horse is to be treated with the 

test kindness, while they ask how they can abuse 
iy most and yet save him from the penalties Nature 
attaches to that abuse. 

At best, their argument is based on exceptional 
cases. It contemplates the horse under extraordinary 
circumstances only. In your valuable paper, devoted 
to one of the noblest objects, you advise for the great- 
est good of the greatest number, and that advice 
should be to follow Nature’s rule, and leave the horse 
unclipped. 

Your advisers speak of an “artificial state.” In 
whatever state Nature finds her children, she acts 
with an unerring hand for their best good. Let no 
one dispute her kindness, though some dispute her 
grace. w. 


Cruelty in Cattle Pens. 

Mr. Editor,—Some ten months since, I spent 
three weeks in West Philadelphia, and visited sev- 
eral times the numerous droveyards there located, 
and witnessed the excessively cruel treatment that cat- 
tle pass through while sojourning there. Two, and 
sometimes three days previous to the expected sale of 
the cattle, they are placed in huge pens entirely. desti- 
tuteof water. Around the sidesof these enclosures, in 
continuous piles, are large quantity of meal and salt, 
nearly as much salt as meal, mixed together. The 
animals becoming hungry lap and eat up the above 
mixture, and continue so to do from hour to hour dur- 
ing the time above specified. On the morning of the 
sale, while in a feverish condition, suffering intensely 
in many instances for the want of water, their intes- 
tinal canal filled to repletion with salt and meal, the 
mucuous membrane throughout nearly the entire 
length of the alimentary canal ina state of inflamma- 
tion they are driven into a yard with an abundance 
of water, and there allowed to drink until the intes- 
tines are superabundantly filled with this element. 
In this distressed, unnatural, unhealthy condition 
they are sold by weight to the butchers. The result 
of above treatment to the animal and to the con- 
sumers of the beef, in its various details, no one has 
fathomed. 

Surely we must know that, in the first place, it is 
wicked and cruel in the extreme, and in the second 
place, beyond a peradventure it diseases the animals 
and undoubtedly sometimes poisons and impregnates 
with humors, &c., those who eat the beef of such 
abused creatures. There is no secrecy in the above 
wickedness; any one can visit the yards and see for 

imself , and I wondered again and again, when wit- 
hessing this iniquity, and conversing with the owners 

the cattle, why a legislative enactment had not 
g ago put a stop to this nefarious proceeding. 
Cuartes A. GREENE, M. D. 
—Cambridge Press. 


A Wnirer has said “ How beautiful is the affec- 
tion given by man to some poor brute.” How grate- 


y that love is taken, and how faithfully it is 
ept. 


Influence Somewhere. 
No stream from its source 

Flows onward, how lonely soever its course, 

But what some land is gladden’d. No star ever rose 

And set, without influence somewhere. Who knows 

What - needs from earth’s lowest creatures. No 
ife 

Can be pure in its purpose, and strong in its strife, 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 

The spirits of just men made perfect on high, 

The army of martyrs who stand by the Throne 

And gaze into the Face that makes glorious their 
own, 

Know this surely, at last. 
row, 

IIonest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 

Are these worth nothing more than the hand they 
make weary, 

The heart they have sadden’d, the life they leave 
dreary ? 

Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the 
Spirit 

Echo: He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit. 

OwerN MEREDITH. 


Honest love, honest sor- 


It Cost him Fifty Dollars. . 

Waldo Forbes was before the court on a charge 
of abusing a horse, on complaint of Charles A. Cur- 
rier, Agent of the “ Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” The facts of the 
case are as follows: 

Forbes has been engaged for some time in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Warren & Co, meat and provision 
dealers of this town. On the 9th of September, after 
a drive with his team, he took the same to Mr. Warren’s 
barn, and removing harness, struck the horse on the 
head with the bridle, asking him, with an oath, “‘ how 
he liked it.” The horse did not seem to “ like it,” and 
manifested his dislike, and then Forbes applied a 
rawhide some three feet long, striking him vigorously 
till the leather was worn off; he then picked upa 
pitchfork, striking the horse over the head and body 
with the handle; by this time the horse was in his 
stall, and Mr. F. then turned the fork and struck the 
tines into the horse several times, drawing consider- 
able blood and causing the unfortunate animal to kick 
very furiously. He finally desisted in his cruel treat- 
ment and endeavored to wash the wounds, but did 
not succeed in effacing the marks. 

The affair caused considerable indignation in the 
community, and some of the incensed citizens very 
—— informed the agent of the Society for the 

revention of Cruelty to Animals, and the matter 
was legally investigated. 

In court the defendant said that the horse was ugly 
and that his treatment of the animal was no more 
than itdeserved. The court, considering that this was 
the first case under the new law which had been 
brought to its notice, gave the defendant a lenient 
sentence of $50 and costs which he paid.—Clinton 
Courant. 


Hints on Colts. 

1. Remember that the early part of the life of a 
colt determines in a great measure, whether at ma- 
turity the animal will be highly valuable or worth- 
less. 

2. Observe carefully and early how a colt carries 
his feet, his fore feet in particular. If he inclines 
to carry them too near the ground, turn him into a 
pasture which has a very rough surface. In this 
way he will get into the habit of raising his feet 
high. 

3. If he inclines to point his toes down, so as to 
make him likely to trip, he ought to be shod early, 
and the shoes should be made thick before and thin 
behind, to give him a habit of raising his toes. 

4. By all means use kindness and gentleness to- 
wards a colt,so that he may become docile, fearless, 
and put confidence in his master. 


In ploughing or teaming on the road in hot 
weather, always rest the horses on an eminence, 
where one minute will be worth two in a warm 
valley. 


Deeps for others’ happiness show the true foun- 
dation of our character. 


Siable and Farm. 
Dry Cattle Yards. 
However excellent black soil may be for producing 

crops, it is certain that it is a very poor material for 
cattle yards. It is soft, porous and yielding. ‘The rain 
that falls upon it saturates it with water like a sponge. 
The feet of the poor animals are constantly wet, and 
the cold so received extends to their whole bodies. No 
human being can be comfortable with continual wet 
feet, nor is it possible long to remain in a perfect state 
of health under such circumstances; and the same is 
true, though not perhaps to the same extent, with 
cattle. 

A few years ago it was found that the horses on 
the New York city railroads suffered greatly from 
pneumonia, lung complaints, rheumatism, and diseases 
of the hoof. An inquiry into the matter brought out 
the fact that their feet were in water for a consider- 
able portion of the time they were on the road. This 
water was in some cases produced by melting snow 
by means of salt; it being found cheaper to remove 
the snow from the track in this manner than by the 
use of the shovel. A similar course produces much 
sickness among farm stock; and there can be no 
doubt that one great reason why so many cattle get 
through the winter badly, is owing to the fact that 
they are rendered very uncomfortable from having no 
suitable place on which to stand in the yard. 

It requires much more food to keep stock in even 
tolerable condition, in such a yard, than would be re- 
quired to keep them in good order in a suitable yard. 
It is believed that there would be enough saved in 
hay and grain in two years, in the majority of cases, 
to thoroughly pave a yard, and to put it in a condition 
to last a lifetime. 

Flat stones laid on a smooth and somewhat elevated 
surface, will answer the purpose nicely. Bricks laid 
in mortar are also good. A plank flooring in many 
localities is not expensive, and is only open to the ob- 
jection of being slippery in wet weather. Any of 
these surfaces can be easily cleaned off, and cattle 
can stand on them with comfort to themselves and 
profit to their owners. It is not necessary that the 
entire yard be so covered, but there should be suffi- 
cient standing room to accomodate all the stock. 
These would be an advantage in having two or more 
places in the yard so covered that young cattle driven 
from one place can take refuge on the other. It 
would be well to have such a flooring under one of the 
open sheds which should be in every yard, and one 
where it would be exposed to the constant sunshine. 

If wooden pavement be used it will be best to ar- 
range it so as to form an undulating surface, like 
several street tracks placed side by side. This would 
afford good drainage; and it is found that cattle pre- 
fer such a surface to one which is on a level.— Prairie 
Farmer. 


Poultry. 

“Feed your poulty on raw onions chopped fine, 
mixed with other food, about twice a week. It is 
better than a dozen cures for chicken cholera. Fowls 
exposed to dampness are apt to be troubled with 
catarrh, which will run to croup if not attended to. 
Red pepper mixed with soft feed, fed several times a 
week, will remove the cold. Pulverized charcoal, 
given oceasionly, is a preventative of putrid affections 
to which fowls are very subject. Sitting hens can be 
cured by putting water in a vessel to the depth of 
one inch, putting the hen into it, and covering the 
top of the vessel for twenty-four hours. The vessel 
should be deep enough to allow the hen to stand. 
Pulverized chalk administered with softer feed will 
cure diarrhea. This disorder is caused by want of 
variety in food, or by too much green food. Garlie 
fed once or twice a week is excellent for colds.”— 
Gardener’s Magazine. 


AnD AsuEs FoR Horses.—Those keeping 
horses should, twice a week, throw in a handful of salt 
and ashes. Mix them by putting three parts of salt 
to one of ashes. Horses relish this, and will keep their 
hair short and fine. It will prevent bots, colic, &e. 
A little ground sulphur mixed with salt and ashes, 
and given once in two or three weeks is beneficial. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Tue Waxy to Branker Horsres.— But few 
ersons comparatively understand how to apply a 
lanket to a horse to prevent him from contracting a 

cold. We frequently see the blanket folded double 
and across the rump and part of the animal’s back, 
leaving those parts of the body which need protection 
entirely exposed to the cold. 

Those parts of the body of a horse which surround 
the lungs require the benefit of a blanket in prefer- 
ence to its flanks and rmup. When we are exposed 
to a current of cold air, to guard against any injury 
from contracting cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, 
chest and back. Ifthese parts be protected, the lower 
part of the body will endure a degree of cold far more 
intense, without any injury to the body, than if the 
lungs were not kept warm with suitable covering. 
The same thing holds good in the protection of horses: 
The blanket should cover the neck, withers, and shoul- 
ders, and be brought around the breast and buttoned 
or buckled together as closely as a man buttons his 
overcoat when about to face a driving storm. Let the 
lungs of a horse be well protected with a heavy 
blanket, and he will seldom contract a cold, even if 
the hindmosts parts of his body are not covered. 
Many of our best teamsters protect the breasts of 
their horses by a piece of cloth, about two feet square, 
hanging down from the lower end of the collar. 
This is an excellent practice in cold weather, as the 
most important part of the animal is constantly shel- 
tered from the cold wind, especially when travelling 
toward a strong current. The forward end of horse 
blankets should be made as closely around the breast 
of a horse as our garments fit our bodies. Most 
horses take cold as readily as men, if not blanketed 
while standing, after exercising sufliciently to pro- 
duce perspiration. So long as the horse is kept in 
motion, there is little danger of his suffering from 
cold; but allow him to stand for a few minutes, with- 
out a blanket to protect his shoulders and lungs, and 
he will take cold sooner than men. — Exchange. 


Pleasant Voice from the West. 
, lowa, October, 1869. 

Mr. Epiror:—A few days since, I received two 
of * Our Dumb Animals,” in my post-office box. Our 
damestic animals find their way into gardens, some- 
times, for pleasure, when the fences are convenient, 
but I never heard of any living being so unruly as to 
get into the mail-bag before. Nevertheless, if 
those little dumb animals, have strayed so far from 
home and friends, their worth is appreciated among 
strangers. I find them wise enough to teach men and 
women lessons of kindness they have been too care- 
less to practice. 

I have long been anxious to see a journal of this 
kind, speaking in behalf of these uncomplaining slaves 
of man. I think in the West dumb animals are less 
cared for than in the East. They are not protected 
in the winter as they should be from the sweeping 
prairie winds. 

I inclose $ . for which please send me some 
Dumb Animals out of the same herd from which the 
others came. A(tter learning all I can from them, I 
will put a pen and ink lasso around their horns and 
send them over the prairies of Iowa, to relieve the 
sufferings of those I cannot help in other ways. 

W. 


Coax THE HoG.—Swine-driving is “as easy as 
whistling, after you know how,” to wit: “To the 
end of a stout cord tie an ear of corn; drop it in 
front of the pig, to within five or six inches of his 
nose, and commence walking away in the direction 
you wish him to propel. If his pigship shows evi- 
dence of blighted hopes or aberration of mind, from 
the singular conduct of the corn, seduce him into 
the belief that it is ‘all right’ by letting him have a 
brief nibble at it, and then resume your line of 
march. In this way the most obdurate pig may be 
decoyed any reasonable distance.”—Corr. N. E. 
Farmer. 


TRANSPORTATION.—The way cattle and live stock 
are transported on our railroads, is not only cruel 
and barbarous in the extreme, but induces diseases 
which are in turn communicated to those who eat the 
meat from the slaughtered animals.— Northampton 
Free Press. 


Cattle Transportation. 

Any one who has observed the mode in which 
cattle, sheep and swine are transported on railroads, 
will acknowledge that it is essentially cruel. In the 
heats of summer, in chilling rain-storms, and in win- 
try blasts, animals crowded into a car, packed so 
closely that they must, perforce, keep one position 
for many hours, and frequently long debarred from 
food or water, must suffer keenly. We never pass 
a cattle train without fecling pity for the brutes so 
mercilessly treated; and we are glad that the State 
Society for the prevention of cruelty to animals in- 
timates its purpose to produce a reform in this re- 
gard. Not only mercy to the beasts, but care for 
human beings, urges to such reform. Diseases in 
the animals are, beyond question, induced by such 
close and long confinement; and the eating of dis- 
eased meat is certainly not conducive to health. 
These diseases, not unlikely, are communicated to 
those who eat the meat, and thus the mischief is 
indefinitely extended. We trust the society may 
not relax any effort to cure an evil both disgraceful 
and ruinous.— New Bedford Mercury. 

= 
Dry Earth for Butchers. 

At the meat-preserving works on the banks of the 
Salt Water river, close the great Flemington Market, 
near Melbourne, thirty thousand sheep are frequently 
disposed of in one day. The works are about four 
miles from Melbourne. The flesh of these sheep is 
preserved in tins for the English market. The sheep 
are driven directly to the pens behind the slaughter- 
houses, where, notwithtsanding the immense number 
killed each day, “there is not the slightest smell, 
owing to the use of dry earth, as a deodorizing agent.” 

Some of Mr. Moule’s earlier experiments with dry 
earth in England were made with the most offensive 
refuse of slaughter-houses, which was almost instantly 
rendered entirely inodorous. 

We suggest to our Board of Health, when it has 
again to deal with the question of deodorizing 
the offal of slaughter-houses and other offensive 
organic matters, that it have recourse to this simple 
agent, by which the most noxious and offensive mat- 


ters coming under their cognizance may not only be | 


disinfected, but may be easily converted into a valu- 
able manure, which will amply repay all cost of the 
operation.—_New York Evening Post. 


More Popular Errors. 

Obstinate asa mule! 

I shall refute this statement by saying that when 
the Duke de Vendome was crossing the Pyrenees 
on his way from France to Spain, he often saw con- 
tests between mules and their drivers. “To the 
shame of mankind,” he says, “I noticed that, in al- 
most every case, the mules were in the right, and the 
obstinacy was on the side of the muleteers.” If ani- 
mals could speak, they might often say to their own- 
ers,“ You are fools enough to judge us by yourselves.” 

Walking like a crab ! 

That is, walking backwards, or losing ground in- 
stead of gaining it. Ifthe crab could speak, it would 
say, “ Put on your spectacles, you would-be wits, and 
you'll see that I walk just as straight, at least, as you 
do.” 

Fawning like a spaniel! 

This is the term applied to one of the worst char- 
acters in the world, namely,*the mean and cringing 
man, who flatters wealthy and powerful persons, for 
the purpose of gaining something from them. And 
the good, gentle, faithful, noble dog is taken as a type 
of this base conduct! 

Would that whoever makes and confidently spreads 
abroad proverbs as false as this, would learn that the 
dog fawns upon no one but his master, even though 
he may be the poorest and most wretched of men. 
He will never caress a stranger, however powerful 
he may be. This proves the falsity of the proverb. 

I might quote many of the proverbs which are as 
false as those which I have given. But I have said 
enough to shake your faith in these popular errors, 
and to make you more kind, even in your words, to 
the poor animals who are so badly treated and abused. 
— Translated from A. Humber’’s works. 
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ACCORDING to our love, so great is the measure 
of the life and divinity within us. 
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Objects of the Society. 

lst. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of, 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
to improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Kindness to Animals, &c. 


OUR DUMB NEIGHBORS; or, Con- 
yersations of a Father and his Children about 
Animals. By Rev. T, JACKSON, M.A. With 
numerous Engravings. $2.50. 

CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, &c., with 
Anecdotes of other Animals. By SuirRLey 
BERD, Esq. With 24 Engravings. $2.50. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, 
the History of Manor Farm, and the People and 
Animals there. By MARY Howitt. $2.5 


ANIMAL SAGACITY ; or, Remarkable 
Incidents Illustrative of the Sagacity of Ani- 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Sto- 
ries about Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. 
By Rev. T. JACKSON, M A. 
ings. $2.50. 


With 75 Engrav- 


OUR CHILDREN’S PETS; being Sto- 
ries about Animals, in Prose and Verse. By | 


Our. 


OUTSIDE 


S.C. HALL. With 75 Engrav- TO HORSES! 


VIEW, 


WHEELER'S 


PATENT 


JOSEPHINE, Goth. ANTI SNOW- BALL PAD. 


can be seen at the Office | 
of” tite FASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY, and can 
purchased of 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


No. 149 WASHINGTON STREET, Ph 


BOSTON. 


HORSE 


In this progressive age, when the minds of | 
thousands are engaged in inventing machinery 
of every description to add to the comforts of 
the human family, it may be stated that dumb 
animals have not been forgotten. Frencn 
(Importers and Jobbers of Saddlery. 
and Carriage Hardware, Patent and 
Enameled Leather, Wheels, and WheelStock, 


Horse-Blankets, and Lap-Rugs, 59 


Ilarness, 


STREET, Boston), have several articles for 
ameliorating the distress of that noble animal 
thehorse. Among which is an arrangement for | 
interfering horses, patent bits for horses with | 
Sensitive mouths, saddles which do away with | 
galling, Horse CLoTHING and CARRIAGE | 
Ropes, WHEELER’S PATENT 
PAD, TO PREVENT “ BALLING.” | 

They also have constantly on hand the very | 
dest Oak-Tanned Harness and Russet-Bridle | 
Leather, and all articles usually kept by first- 


class houses in their line. 


| 
FRENCH & COFFIN, — 
59 Milk St., Boston. 


The attention of horse owners and others inter- 
ested in the comfort and safety of horses, is res- 
pectfully invited to Wheeler’s Patent Anti Snow- 


| Ball Pad, for the prevention of balling and slip- 


ng. 
The following advantages over all other pads, 


cushions, &¢., are claimed for this invention: 


Itis easily adjusted, and can be removed 
he an instant, obviating the necessity of retain- 
ing rubber in the foot when not required. 

2. It does not cover the frog. 

3. Only the best quality of rubber is used. 

4. The hoof is not injured, no nails being used, 
asin the application of all other cushions or pads, 
of whatever make. 

5. With ordinary care this Pad will last for 


several seasons. 


6. These Pads are of various sizes, and will fit 
any foot without removing the shoe. 

Thousands of horses have been ruined for 
want of just such an appliance as we have des- 
cribed above. 

Having been used by many of our citizens, 
the Anti Snow-Ball Pad has been pronounced 
the surest preventive for balling and slipping 
yet introduced, 


$1.50 per pair. A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


CHAS, L. WHEELER, Patentee, 


3 Custom-House St., BOSTON. 


INSIDE VIEW. 
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HORSE SHOEING, 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Directors of the ScorrTisu Socterr | 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANI- 


MALS offer Three Prizes (£50, £30, and £20) for | 


the best and most practical Essays on Horse 
Shoeing, in connection with the comfort and 
soundness of the Horse. 


The Essays, which should be as concise as | 


possible, must be of a thoroughly practical and | 
experimental character, and may be expressed in 
everyday language. 

Essayists must keep in view the various con- 
ditions under which different classes of horses 
have to perform their work,—special reference 
being had to those employed upon the hard- 
pave ed and often steep streets of many of the 
cities and towns of Britain, and that both during 
the heat of summer and the frosts of winter. 


The following hints may serve to show how 
the subject of the Essays may be treated :— 


(1.) Suppose a horse sound and hitherto un- 
shod, describe the present method of 
preparing the hoof for shoeing, the 
amount of horn taken away, and the in- | 
struments employed, so as to bring the | 
whole natural bearing-surface in contact | 
with the ground. 


(2.) Can you suggest anything better ? 


(3. How would you prepare the Shoes (fore 
and hind) for various kinds of horses, as 
Race-horses, Hunters, Hacks, Coach, 
Cab, Buss, and Heavy- Draught Horses. 


(4.) In describing the forging of shoes (whether | 
hand or machine-made), state very ex- 
actly the number, relative positions, and | 
direction of the nail holes, and give 
reasons therefor. 


(5.) — the best manner of fitting the 
shoe, and "te your opinion as to the 
propriety 0 
in order to secure an equal bearing; and 
whether that can be obtained without 
burning into the hoof. 


(6.) Point out any evils or abuses in existing 
systems of Horse Snoeing. 


(7.) Suggest any improvements in the Form, 
Material, or Mode of Fitting Shoes. 


(8.) How — the hoofs of horses be best pre- 
served 


(%.) Give any suggestions as to how a thor- 
oughly scientific knowledge of the horse’s 
fcot might best be acquired by Horse 
Shoers. 


The Adjudicators will have power to recom- 
mend lesser rewards,—Money or Medals—for 

valuable suggestions contained in Essays which 
may not obtain a place in the prize list. 


Essays must be distinguished by a Motto, and 

accompanied by a closed env elope bearing the 
same Motto, and containing the full Name, 
Designation, and Address of ‘the Writer. 
The Copyright of the selected Essays will be- 
long to the Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, who reserve to them- 
selves the right to publish the same in whole or 
part. 


The Patent Rights of Inventors are specially 
reserved to them. 


Essays must be lodged with “The SECRE- 
TARY, Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, No. 16 North Bank Street, 
Edinburgh,” not later than Ist August, 1870. 


By 
H. 8. A. L. HAY, Secretary. 
28th July, 1869. 
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WRIGHT & POTTER, 
Printers, 
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Constitutions and Blanks for Sons of Tempe. 
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OUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS. — Palmer, 

Jacobs & Co., No. 250 Washington Street, 
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The only manufacturers in the United States of Swelled or Raised Weather-Vanes made 
entirely of Copper; all others being made partly of Zine or Iron, on which gold-leaf remains 
brilliant but a short time, as all the Zine and Lron Headed Vanes and Zinc Balls that have been put 
up during the past few years will testify, the gold-leaf having disappeared. Our designs are all 
new and perfect; the HEADs, Bopirs, and BALLS are all made of Copper, — made in the best | 
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